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Should UN Expel Aggressors ? 


Mr. Henry Hazlitt, a contributing editor to 
Newsweek magazine, has recently proposed 
in The New York Times, ot November 16, 
that we insure the integrity and dignity of 
the United Nations Organization by the sim- 
ple expedient of expelling aggressor nations. 
This is not a new idea, nor wholly irrelevant; 
it is plausible and, at first sight, persuasive. 
After all, the UN Charter extends member- 
ship to “peace-loving states which accept the 
obligations contained in the Charter,” and 
after all, too, the Charter itself provides for 
both suspension and expulsion of nations 
which “persistently violate” its principles. The 
legal right to expel wicked nations is there- 
fore clear enough. And quite aside from the 
legal situation, what a ravishing prospect opens 
up before us if we but take this course—a 
world organization made up exclusively ot 
nations and peoples dedicated to peace and to 
law, an organization of the saved, not the 
damned. 

Yet a moment's reflection suggests difficul- 
ties. This glittering formula, far from being 
a solution of our present problems, would be 
merely an aggravation of them. For we must 
ask ourselves at the very outset the most ele- 
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mentary of questions: Suppose this policy were 
possible; what would be its consequences? 
It is the failure to consider consequences that 
is, perhaps, the most serious fault in political 
thinking, and it is a fault to which Americans 
(so George F. Kennan tells us) are peculiarly 
prone—possibly because they have so often in 
the past found it easy to avoid consequences 
in world affairs. 

We ask ourselves, then, the most practical 
ot questions: lf we succeed in expelling ag- 
gressor nations, what could the United Na- 
tions do that it cannot do now? Could it save 
Hungary trom Russian aggression if Russia 
were out of the UN? Could it solve the Mid- 
dle Eastern crisis if Israel were to be branded 
an aggressor nation and expelled or—what is 
quite as logical—if Egypt were to be branded 
an aggressor and expelled? 

Lincoln faced an analogous problem in 1861 
when Southern states, dissatistied with the 
prospect betore them, withdrew from the 
Union. “Can strangers make treaties easier 
than triends can make laws?” he asked with 
characteristic reasonableness, and the ques- 
tion is as pertinent today as it was a century 


ago. Can we bring outcast nations to reason 
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more easily than we can consult 
within the family of nations? The 
experience of the League of Nations 
with Italy, Germany and Japan 
should give us pause. 

But this practical consideration is 
merely the first and most elementary 
of our difficulties. A more serious 
difficulty confronts those who would 
expel the wicked and cleave to the 
virtuous—the danger of disintegrat- 
ing the United Nations itself. Al- 
most all Americans would agree in 
branding Russia an aggressor nation, 
and there would be widespread sup- 
port for this view throughout the 
globe. We might assume, then, that 
Russia could be expelled, and the 
prospect of a UN without Russia is 


a tempting one. 


Who Would Be Left? 


But what of Britain and France? 
Four Asian nations — India, !ndo- 
nesia, Burma and Ceylon—have al- 
ready, on November 14, branded 
them aggressors. Suppose they had 
not withdrawn their forces from 
Egypt or now withdraw too slowly. 
Are we to brand them as aggressors 
and expel them? With Russia, Brit- 
ain, France and Communist China out 
of the UN, the United States would 
be the only great power left. Perhaps 
—who knows—it would be our turn 
next. Certainly a combination of 
Asian nations disturbed by our Far 
Eastern policy, of Latin American 
nations jealous of our hegemony in 
the Western Hemisphere, and of 
Communist rations sworn to hostili- 
ty is not outside the realm of possi- 
bility. 


This is clearly a dangerous game, 
this game of expelling aggressors, for 
once it gets under way it will end 
by destroying the UN itself. The 
way to preserve an organization is 
not by breaking it up, no matter how 


serious the provocation or, super- 


ficially, low tempting the immediate 
advantages. Surely we would regard 
as mad anyone who seriously sug- 
gested that because Alabama and 
Georgia refused to abide by the Con- 
stitution as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court they should be expelled 
from the Union. 

As long as a nation is a member 
of the UN it is subject to the innu- 
merable pressures and conditions of 
membership. There are the practical 
conditions of membership in a score 
of useful subsidiary international or- 
ganizations. There are legal restraints 
—far from negligible as recent events 
have proved. There is an opportuni- 
ty to carry on educational work in 
the UN organization itself. For ex- 
ample, wouldn’t it be a pity if we 
had expelled Poland and Hungary in 
years past? And there are moral re- 
straints, impalpable but powerful. 
These operate best within the arena 
of the United Nations. They cannot 
operate effectively without the Unit- 
ed Nations. 


Moral Superiority Not Certain 


There is a final consideration that 
should not be ignored and that con- 
cerns, particularly, ourselves. That is 
the psychological or moral aspect of 
the position recommended by Mr. 
Hazlitt. The habit of dividing the 


world between the saved and the 


damned, and unhesitatingly putting 
ourselves in the first category and 
others in the second, is as dangerous 
for a group as it is for an individu- 
al. In the individual it leads to pride 
and arrogance; in a group or a na- 
tion it may lead to a display of moral 
superiority which will inevitably an- 
tagonize and outrage peoples beyond 
the pale. 

And, moreover, it is wholly unreal- 
istic. That in a given situation—such 
as the invasion of Hungary by Soviet 
troops-—the Russians are aggressors 
and we are “peace-loving” is crystal 
clear. But few situations in interna- 
tional relations are quite this clear, 
and it is significant that India has 
distinguished between Russian ag- 
gression and British, and condemned 
the British more severely. That in a 
more complex situation, such as the 
Israeli invasion of Egypt and the 
Anglo-French attack on the Suez 
Canal, we share with others ultimate 
responsibility and ultimate guilt is 
clear. That, in 
like every individual, bears some of 


fact, every nation, 
the guilt of a troubled world is a 
lesson that moralists and_philoso- 
phers have preached for 2,000 years. 
Even those nations or individuals re- 
luctant to accept their share of re- 
sponsibility or of guilt should be 
willing to concede that it is neither 
wholesome nor admirable to be cer- 
tain of their moral superiority. 

Dr. Commager, a member of the Editorial 
Advisory Committee of the Foreign Policy 
Association, is adjunct professor of history 
at Columbia University and professor of 
history at Amherst College. Among many 
articles and books he has written is The 


American Mind (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1950). 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


What USS. Policy for Europe ? 


The keystone of American postwar 
foreign policy and the core of its 
defense strategy is our alliance with 
Western Europe. Will this continue 
to be the case? 

The Marshall Plan NATO 
are proof that Western Europe lies 


and 


within America’s defense perimeter. 
Fifteen billion dollars and five divi- 
sions should make it clear to anyone, 
even the Russians, that Washington 
is tied to Western Europe for better 
or worse. 

Yet it is no secret, although not 
widely recognized, that within the 
past few years, but particularly with- 
in the past few months, this suppos- 
edly hard core of American foreign 
policy and defense strategy has begun 
rusting away. The Administration 
will not admit this; but a score of 
foreign missions in Washington fear 
it, and each week more and more 
of the nation’s leading columnists 
and commentators discuss it. 

Officially 


particularly our relationship with 


the Western alliance, 
Britain and France, remains the key- 
stone of American policy. Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, addressing 
the National Automobile Show din- 
ner in New York on December 6, 
declared that Suez bygones must be 
bygones and that the United States 
must repair its ties with Britain and 
France. 

President Eisenhower said on No- 
vember 27 that the Suez crisis had 
not weakened or disrupted the Brit- 
ish-French-United States alliance or 
NATO. And on 14 he 


had stated: “Our friendships with 


November 


these two countries are going to be 
stronger than ever.” No one could 
ask for more hopeful, more encour- 


aging words. But more is necessary 
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if the West is to continue its com 
mon course which so far has held 


the Russian bear at bay. 


Unease About U.S. Policy 


In some quarters — diplomatic, 
journalistic, even official —the dis 
turbing thought is gaining ground 
that the United States is shifting its 
policy from dependence on Western 
unity and strength as the cornerstone 
of its security to reliance on the Unit 
ed Nations to maintain peace and 
freedom. The President has not said 
so; the Administration has not rede- 
fined American policy in any such 
way; but the impression persists here 
that the White House is, in fact, im- 
perceptibly but decisively altering the 
scope of American policy. 

When you find such diverse com 
mentators as James Reston of The 
New York Times, the Alsop broth 
ers of the New York Herald Trib 
une, and George Sokolsky of King 
Features, all within days seriously 
questioning the vitality of the West 
ern alliance ‘there must be some ofh 
cial fire behind all this journalistic 
smoke. The Alsops suggest that the 
question is not “whether we wish to 
conserve the alliance; the question is 
rather whether we shall be able to 
Mr. 


notes “a change” in American atti 


conserve the alliance.” Reston 
tudes toward the Western alliance. 
And Mr. Sokolsky says flatly that the 
Western alliance “is now very sick 
and may die.” 


While _ the 


President 


Vice 
State 


John Foster Dulles are all concerned 


President, the 


and Secretary of 
about the effect of the Suez crisis on 
Western Europe, the White House 
is acting cautiously toward our two 


Western allies. For example, Sir An 


Wash 


trom 


thony Eden sought to visit 


ington on his way home 


Jamaica, but President Eisenhower 


decided to wait until after the first 


of the year before considering a 


conference with the British and 


French. 

What Washington’s allies fear is 
not that President Eisenhower will 
drag the Western coalition into a war 
NATO’s ex-commander in 


chief will unilaterally and thorough 


but that 


ly renounce the use of force to settle 
international disputes in such a way 
that military alliances will become 
meaningless. What our allies fear 
United 
but United States pacifism. 

The European 
NATO, in the absence ot 
cision on Europe by Washington, 


ask Where is 


defense today? It 


now 1s not States militancy 


members of 
a clear de 
anxiously: America’s 
perimeter has 
hitherto been assumed that this per 
imeter included Western Europe. It 
has also been widely assume d that the 
United States could not permit the 
U.S.S.R. to attain 


Mediterranean or the 


a foothold in the 
Middle East. 
The Truman Doctrine, the Greek 


Turkish 


signed to 


aid were all de 


block Soviet 


program, 
expansion 
eastward and southward. But the 
President has publicly renounced the 


Middle East as 


well as in Central Europe. 


use of force in the 


The net result is that United 


States ties with Western Europe, but 
more particularly with Britain and 
France, have touched a postwar low. 
Will the Paris NATO conference o 
December 11 check this process? 
Neat STANFORD 
(The 


on “Decision 


second 


review ot 


FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


What Kind of 
3 f 4 Peace Settlement 
for Middle East? 


T THIS juncture of history 

Middle East problems must be 
viewed on two levels. The first is 
rational, logical by objective stand- 
ards. The other is in the realm of 
power politics, which has a logic of 
its own. 

On the level of reason and justice, 
the basis for settlement is clear. It 
should include the following specific 
elements: 


What Should Be Done 
for Israel? 


1. The acceptance by President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser and his Arab 
associates of Israel’s right to exist. 
Israel was established by the United 
Nations. It has become an important 
member of the family of nations 
and is increasingly involved in world 
affairs. It has made indisputably 
clear its will and capacity to exist. 
Only the Arab nations refuse to face 
this fact. They announce and act on 
their determination to destroy Israel, 
thus making peace on any basis im- 
possible. Therefore, the first step in 
any permanent settlement is for the 
UN to get Nasser to accept Israel’s 
right to be. 

2. Other steps should logically fol- 
low this. Acceptance of Israel should 
mean the end of harassment and in- 
citement. Israel has endured eight 
years of murder and pillage, of har- 
rowing anxiety. This harassment was 
incited and executed by the Arab 
leaders, especially Colonel Nasser. 
There is a limit to the patience of a 
people thus put upon, as the Unit- 
ed States itself demonstrated when 
President Wilson sent an expedition- 
ary force, under the command of 


General Pershing, into Mexico in 
1916. In such circumstances the basic 
responsibilities lie with the source of 
the provocation. Colonel Nasser and 
the other Arab leaders should be 
directed by the UN to cease and de- 
sist from what is in effect a constant 
state of war upon Israel. 

3. Stoppage of harassment should 
include the economic war also. The 
Arab states have boycotted Israel in 
order to strangle it. Not only have 
they refused to buy from or sell to 
Israelis, but they have threatened 
to boycott every firm from whatever 
country which does business with 
Israel. They have even carried this 
boycott to the point of threatening 
foreign firms with Jewish employees 
or directors. Apart from the disas- 
trous effects on the Arabs them- 
selves, who would greatly profit 
from Jewish products and markets, 
this is a form of economic warfare 
and must be stopped if there is to 
be peace. 


Suez Settlement 


4. The Suez issue thus becomes 
the touchstone of a peace settlement. 
As an instrument of economic war- 
fare, Egypt closed the canal to all 
shipping to and from Israel. This 
was done in open violation of a UN 
resolution. Consequently, when Nas- 
ser nationalized the canal the prece- 
dent had already been established 
of the arbitrary, willful closing of 
it to the shipping of nations in his 
disfavor despite international law 
and commitments. The British and 
French saw this, as they had failed 
to see the portent of Hitler’s seizure 
of the Ruhr in 1936, and so they 
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tenth edition. 


acted in understandable self-interest 
after despairing of firm action by 
the United States. There is no solu- 
tion of this problem short of inter- 
national control of the canal, insulat- 
ing it from the caprices of Egyp- 
tian politics and guaranteeing equal 
rights to the shipping of all nations. 

5. On the other side much can be 
and should be done for the Arabs. 
The refugees should be settled in 
Arab lands among people with simi- 
lar religion, language and way of 
life. It is fruitless now to reargue the 
original causes of their plight. The 
pressing obligation is their resettle- 
ment without delay, not in tiny Is- 
rael, itself crowded with more than 
a million Jewish refugees—most of 
them in recent years from Arab 
countries — but among their own. 
This obvious solution was rejected 
by the Arab leaders, who used the 
refugees as a weapon in their war 
on Israel. If the war is to end, the 
refugee problem must be ended. The 
resources of the UN, the United 
States and other Western powers, as 
well as aid from other Arab coun- 
tries and Israel, should be made 
available. 


Economic Aid to Arabs 


6. Substantial economic aid should 
be given to all Middle East countries 
ready to make peace. The real prob- 
lem of the Arab peoples is not Israel 
but their own poverty. Nasser has 
mortgaged the Egyptian economy 
for Communist arms. Arab leader- 
ship should now be encouraged to 
act in such a way as to induce the 
West to offer substantial economic 

(Continued on page 54) 
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ABBI Bernstein stresses the 

urgent problems requiring im- 
mediate solution in order to achieve 
a Middle Eastern settlement. This 
article is focused on two important 
human problems that must be solved 
in order to achieve a lasting pacifica- 
tion of the Middle East. These are 
the permanent resettlement of Pales- 
tinian refugees and the allegiance of 
Arab intellectuals. 


Refugee Problem 


It would be hard to exaggerate the 
central significance of the nearly one 
million refugees from Palestine as a 
factor in Arab-Israeli tension. Cer- 
tainly they are more important than 
questions of unsettled frontiers and 
economic boycotts. To the Arabs the 
refugees, many of whom are living 
on the margin of subsistence in 
wretched camps, are the symbol of a 
grave injustice. Nursing grievances 
with great tenacity, easily aroused 
by political leaders and demagogues, 
the refugees constitute a grave threat 
to the tranquillity of the Arab states 
themselves. During the riots in Jor- 
dan a year ago the refugees attacked 
not only foreign consulates but also 
projects designed for their own as- 
sistance — Point Four installations, 
enterprises of American religious 
groups, and even the splendid ex- 
perimental farm at Jericho run by 
Musa ’Alami, himself a Palestinian 
and a refugee. 

Many experts agree that it is eco- 
nomically possible to improve the 
status of the refugees by such proj- 
ects as the Eric Johnston plan for 
joint utilization of the Jordan Riv- 
er by Israel and Jordan to irrigate 
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new lands. Moreover, it is argued, 
both Syria and Iraq, unlike over- 
populated Egypt and Lebanon, are 
truly underdeveloped countries and 
could in the support 
larger populations than they now 
do. They could provide permanent 


near future 


homes for refugees now living in 


camps close to the frontiers of Israel. 


What Israel Can Do 


The difficulties in the way of set- 
tlement are political. Neither Israel 
nor the Arab states have so 
shown any willingness to take meas- 


far 


ures easing the refugee problem or 
looking toward its ultimate solu- 
tion. It has often been suggested, 


however, that Israeli compensation 


to the Palestinian Arabs for their 
lost property and an Israeli offer to 
repatriate at least a token number 
of refugees would be useful initial 
steps. Such steps might help in the 
important matter of saving “face” 
for the refugees, who apparently be- 
lieve that the events accompanying 
partition greatly impaired their pres 
tige. They would also indicate that 
the Israelis assume part of the re 
sponsibility for the hardships sus 
tained by the Palestinian Arabs. 

On the Arab side the difficulties 
are. even more formidable. Both the 
Palestinians and the Arab govern- 
ments have steadily resisted anything 
that suggests permanent resettlement. 
Proposals like the Johnston plan 
have aroused violent opposition be- 
cause they would involve coopera- 
Israelis. 


tion between Arabs and 


Even some of the temporary relief 


UNRWA 
Relief 


measures sponsored by 


(the United Nations and 


Works Agency) - 


camps with more substantial quar- 


replacing tent 


ters, for example — have aroused 
Arab criticism. Arab policy seems to 
be based on the premise that the 
Israelis will soon be “pushed into the 
sea” and the whole refugee question 
automatically resolved thereby. In 
short, a revolutionary change in both 


Israeli and Arab policies is required. 


Role of Arab Intellectuals 


Yet in the long run perhaps the most 
explosive element in Arab society is 
not the refugee population but the in- 
tellectuals, that is, teachers, students, 
lawyers, journalists and govern- 
ment employees. These intellectuals 
play a more important part in shap- 
ing public opinion in the immature 
nationalisms of the Middle East than 
do their counterparts in the West. 
They are men who feel themselves 
the natural leaders of their countries 
but are frustrated by the entrench- 
ment of traditional ruling groups in 
positions of power. Their frustration 
is further aggravated because they 
are in a sense educated beyond the 
social and economic capacities of 
their countries to absorb them. 

These intellectuals are often rabid 
nationalists, Western-educated yet 
most hostile to Western colonialism, 
real or imaginary. It is to this group, 
and not to the authentic proletariat, 
that communism in the Middle East 
makes its potential appeal. The in- 
tellectuals sometimes regard the So- 
viet Union 


not as a new imperial 


master but rather as a welcome ally 


against old imperial enemies. 


Nasserism Gaining 


In Arab countries like Iraq which 
are still semifeudal in organization 
the intellectuals admire Nasser be- 
cause he has defied the West and, in 
their eyes, has played power politics 
major 


in the authentic style of a 


(Continued on page 54) 


Bernstein 
(Continued from page 52) 
assistance, including the building of 
the Aswan Dam. 

7. Another touchstone is the Jor- 
dan water project worked out by 
Eric Johnston. This is good for 
everybody. It will provide more wa- 
ter for Arabs and Israelis, and more 
and cheaper light and power. The 
plan was rejected by the Arab gov- 
ernments because its acceptance, they 
felt, would be a recognition of Is- 
rael’s right to exist. When they are 
ready for peace, the Jordan plan can 
be implemented for the benefit of all. 

8. Other adjustments can be made, 
amicably, whenever the Arabs dis- 
play the will to peace. Israel will not 
return to the boundaries and armis- 
tice lines which the Arabs repudiated 
by their invasion and continuing 
harassment. But mutually beneficial 
border adjustments can be arranged, 
by direct negotiations between the 
parties at a peace table. Israel has 
no designs on the territory of Egypt. 
The Gaza Strip, however, is part of 
Palestine, not Egypt. Once the refu- 
gees are resettled, it will have little 
real value or integral relationship to 
Egypt and is militarily indefensible. 


Middle East Realities 


The above a rational 
basis for resolving the Middle East 
conflict. But what are the realities? 
Colonel Nasser is still in the saddle, 
and more intransigent than ever. 
The Russians do not want the Mid- 


represents 


dle East problem solved, for in their 
view peace and economic stability 
are obstacles to the spread of com- 
munism, and they are behaving ac- 
cordingly. They continue to incite 
and arm the Arabs and threaten the 
West. They use the UN for their 
ends but circumvent or repudiate the 
it suits 
their purposes. The United States 
has acted with high intentions, but 


international forum when 


with a wisdom yet to be confirmed 
by events. For in a power struggle— 
and that is the sad but ineluctable 
fact—our government, by its inter- 
vention, has allies 
and strengthened the enemies of the 
West. 


weakened its 


What U.S. Can Do 


This is what the United States 
can do: 

A. Insist upon direct Arab-Israel 
negotiations as the best and only 
method of securing a dependable 
peace. 

B. Cease to appease Nasser, and 
act realistically toward Nasserism as 
the Middle East equivalent to Hit- 
lerism. 

C. Re-establish the Western alli- 
ance, which, in the face of Russia’s 
penetration of the Middle East at 
Nasser’s invitation, is more necessary 
than ever. 

D. Offer a defense alliance to Is- 
rael, the only Middle East country 
unequivocally committed to the West 
and militarily strong. 

The clouds are dark upon the hori- 
zon, and no one knows when they 
will lift. Perhaps not until East and 
West come to terms, whenever that 
will be. Meanwhile the Arab and 
Israeli peoples, who have so much to 
give each other, are the tragic vic- 
tims of forces irrelevant to their own 
needs and aspirations. 


Christopher 
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power. They admire him also be- 
cause of his attack on traditional 
Egyptian corruption and of his prom- 
ises to purify and modernize Egyp- 
tian society. Half the discontented 
journalists and politicians of the 
Arab world seem to have cast them- 
selves in the role of potential Nassers 
for their own states. It is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that some form 
of Nasserism is likely to be a long- 
term feature of the Arab political 
scene. 

Will the United States be able to 
arrest the present drift of Arab in- 
tellectuals toward a kind of diplo- 
matic and economic fellow-travel- 
ing? Probably the most we can hope 
for is that the new Nassers of the 
Arab world will follow the example 
of the great anticolonialist power In- 
dia and adopt a neutral policy like 
that of Nehru. 

In any case, it is evident that the 
issues at stake in the Middle East, as 
in the case of the Palestinian refu- 
gees, are not just the relatively sim- 
ple ones of economic aid and devel- 
opment but the more baffling ones 
of deeply felt political attitudes and 
prejudices. The basic requisites for 
a lasting Middle Eastern settlement 
are not so much economic as politi- 


cal—even, in essence, psychological. 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


U.S. Stakes Future on UN 


The dramatic coincidence of the 
crises in Egypt and Hungary has 
produced an also dramatic change in 
the direction followed by United 
States foreign policy since the end 
of World War II. During the past 
this without 
reluctance, had assumed the leader- 
ship of the free world in the global 
struggle against communism, had 
spearheaded defensive coalitions out- 
side the United Nations, and had 
deprecated, if not actually de- 


nounced, “neutralism.”” On October 


decade 


country, not 


31 President Eisenhower, in his 
broadcast to the nation on the two 
crises, set American policy on a new 
course. 

Since then this country has parted 
company with our principal free- 
world allies, Britain and France, on 
the Middle East; has thrown its moral 
support behind the United Nations; 
and has not only welcomed but 
sought the advice of the leading neu- 
tralist nation, India, as well as of oth- 
er neutralists of Asia and Africa, in 
the fulfillment of its new policy. This 
policy stresses two features earnest- 
ly favored by neutralist leaders: op- 
position to colonialism, traditionally 
supported by the American republic 
but soft-pedaled during the past dec- 
ade out of deference to our FEuro- 


pean allies; and determination to 
avoid resort to force, with reliance 
now placed on moral suasion backed 
by defensive preparations rather than 


on reference to massive retaliation. 


First Fruits 


The first fruits of this new policy, 
of which President Eisenhower as- 
sumed personal charge during the ill- 
ness of Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, became rapidly apparent. The 
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concept of a United Nations police 
force, envisaged by the UN’s Char- 
ter but not yet implemented by its 
member nations, was given concrete 
form in a matter of days with the 
arrival of a modest contingent of 
100 soldiers contributed by 
Denmark and Norway at the war- 
wrecked Abu Suweir. 


UN Secretary General Dag Ham- 


under 
airfield of 


marskjold, after obtaining a unani- 
mous vote of confidence from the 
UN following Anglo-French-Israeli 
attacks on Egypt, which had caused 
him to consider resignation from 
his post, personally supervised the 
launching of the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF), request 
ed and obtained a $10 million ap- 
propriation for the UN’s share of ex- 
penditures of this force, expected to 
number eventually 6,000, and start- 
ed to organize salvage operations for 
clearing the Suez Canal, whose total 
cost is estimated at $40 million. 

Throughout the complex negotia 
tions, fraught with pitfalls, which if 
not overcome could provoke new 
threats of war, Mr. Hammarskjold 
has sought to do three things: (1) 
to reconcile UN operations with the 
sovereignty of the country on whose 
territory they are taking place - 
Egypt; (2) to bring the moral force 
of world opinion, as reflected in the 
UN General Assembly, to bear on 
the great powers involved—Britain 
and France in Egypt, the U.S.S.R. 
in Hungary; and (3) to draw on na 
tions other than the great powers for 
the soldiers and technicians request 
ed by the UN. 

Thus in a piecemeal way, with 
much creaking and fumbling, the 
machinery needed to meet the most 


primitive requirements of the world 


1956 


community is beginning to emerge. 
This is the way the bare mechanics 
of fitting unruly princes and barons 
with clashing interests into the 
framework of the nation-state must 
have looked at the end of the feudal 


period in Western Europe. 


Role of UN 


Now that the United States has 


staked its future on the UN, and bs 
fore our present enthusiasm for 
international cooperation is allowed 
to be tarnished by disillusionment, 
it would be wise to bear three things 
in mind: 

First, the UN 


not be repeated too often) has no en 


as such (this can- 


tity or powers of its own. If it is to 


become the effective force for peace 
which Washington apparently hopes 
it can prove to be, all its members 
will have to put a measure how 
great it is still too early to say of 


their authority and 


resources at 1ts 
disposal for common purposes. And 
every member nation, whether great 
or small, whether armed with nucle 
ar weapons or bow and arrow, will 
have to accept the same treatment 
at the hands of the UN that it wants 
the UN to mete out to its opponent. 


Country A 


cannot demand 


en 


croachments in behalf of its 


inter 
ests on the sovereignty of country B, 
UN scru 
tinize its affairs when its own policy 
As Presi 


dent Eisenhower weil said on Octo 


and then refuse to let the 


is protested by country C 


ber 31, there cannot be two codes of 


international conduct, one for our 


friends and one tor oufr opponents. 


A generally accepted code of inter 


national morality adapted to the con 


ditions of the nuclear age 


no mat 


ter how modest its initial level—has 


to be evolved, otherwise the UN will 
simply become a jungle with each 
member acting as it own judge and 
executionér against any nation or 
group of nations which it believes to 
be threatening its interests—and in- 
voking the name of the UN to jus- 
tify its national designs. 


Next Steps 


The United States has taken an 
important step toward the establish- 
ment of such rules of conduct by its 
dissociation from the Anglo-French 
action at Suez. It has thereby earned 
the praise of British Labor party 
leader Hugh Gaitskell, who said on 
November 25 that the United States, 
“alone of the great powers, has 
clean hands in this business”; and 
has gained the confidence of Arab 
states, embittered by the Anglo- 
French attack yet fearful of Russian 
domination. Yet it is essential for 
our future security to realize that 
our previous vacillations and policy 
changes had triggered the Anglo- 
French moves which shocked and 
alienated American opinion. It is im- 
portant to bear in mind, too, that 
mere support of the UN in the spe- 
cific crises of Egypt and Hungary, 
while it may avert war, does not of 
itself constitute a positive policy. 

Second, then, the United States 
needs to infuse its future policy de- 
cisions, now presumably in the mak- 


ing, with the same spirit of dedica- 
tion to the purposes of the world 
community which was expressed 
when we turned to the UN in the 
dark hours of the breakup of the 
Western alliance in the Middle East. 
If the UN is good enough to be used 
as a buffer between clashing armies, 
is it not good enough to be used in- 
creasingly as a mechanism for chan- 
neling aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries and for expanding their trade 
with the advanced 
Would 


the world community — as well as 


industrial na- 


tions? not the interests of 
the United States—be better served 
if in the future such projects as the 
Aswan Dam were screened by a UN 
development agency instead of being 
used as pawns of contending great 
powers? Most urgent of all, should 
not the United States press for the 
creation of UN committees to study, 
respectively, the operation of the 
Suez Canal and the possible bases of 
a Middle East peace settlement? 
And, third, we must face the fact 
that, as great-power blocs disinte- 
grate, the United States will have to 
reconcile its military arrangements 
outside the UN — NATO, SEATO, 
the Baghdad pact and others — with 
the emphasis we put on the UN in 
the Egyptian and Hungarian crises. 
In this historic autumn of 1956 we 
learned that we cannot, in fact we 


dare not, act alone when the price of 


failure could be nuclear war. We are 
no longer rigidly committed to one 
bloc of nations only. On some issues, 
such as colonialism or the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries, 
we may lean on the advice and sup- 
port of India and other nations of the 
Asian-African group. On other issues 
we shall not want to act in isolation 
or defiance of the European nations, 
despite our present feeling of disillu- 
sionment and irritation with Britain 
and France. 

But whatever we do, the United 
States must forbear from either 
preaching to others or ordering oth- 
ers about. It must also forbear from 
vast moralistic statements unless and 
until it is ready to implement such 
statements by concrete actions. Bet- 
ter silence than promises, actual or 
implied, on which, whatever the rea- 
son, we cannot ultimately deliver. 

The UN is not ours alone. It be- 
longs to all its members, and it is 
only through continuing patient and 
sympathetic consultation with all of 
them that we can hope to develop 
workable policies for the world com- 
munity. Otherwise we shall run the 
danger that the UN will be unable 
to act—and this, in turn, could pro- 
duce here a sharp reaction that 
would imperil the international co- 
operation President Eisenhower 
seeks. 

Vera MicuHeces DEAN 
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